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editorial, 

Apropos to the present intense inter- 
est in the public school question, a 
little pamphlet from the pen of Prin- 
cipal Austin of the Alma Ladies’ Col- 
lege, St. Thomas, Ontario, on the 
‘‘ Tesurts,’’ which lies before us, of- 
fers interesting food for thought. It 
contains the story of this order from 
its rise to its abolishment by Pope 
Clement XIV. The pamphlet is in 
its thirtieth thousand and may be or- 
dered from the above address for fif- 
teen cents. 


A LEOMINSTER paper of a recent 
date contains a powerful sermon by 
Rev. E. B. Payne, setting forth the 
religiousness and the helpfulness of 
the natural as distinguished from the 
supernatural conception of God’s prov- 
idence. Hecloses the eloquent dis- 
course in these words : 

Shame on the man _ who hinges the whole 
of religion on the ibility of certain small 
miracles in his daily life and proclaims that 
without these, for him the sun is darkened 
and the sky become as brass! O, let us sur- 
render our petty notions, and let us dwell 
contentedly in the Father’s wide and won- 
drous house, and work cheerfully in the open 


field of universal truth, knowing ‘that all 
things are ours, and we are God’s. 


THE Christian Register, speaking 
of the proposed Missionary Board, 
Says the question of the representation 
thereon of the American Unitarian 
Association is still an open one. UNITY 
having from the first urged a full 
representation of all our working or- 
ganizations, whether distinctly defined 
in the title as ‘‘missionary”’ or not, on 
such a board, has now no hesitation 
in saying that the A. U. A. should by 
all means be invited to send delegates. 
It is entitled to such invitation, first 


for its long service in the field, the! 
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helpful results of which are felt in 
every state; and secondly, the mani- 
fest courtesy of the situation demands 
it. Even were the board to be con- 
fined in membership and jurisdiction 
to the west, and of this we are not ad- 
vised, we should say no less, that this, 
the oldest and most influential organi- 
zation among us, is entitled to a place 
on the same. Nothing but pain and 
misconception can arise from any ex- 
clusive policy here or elsewhere in the 
work of religious education and pro- 
gress. 


THE communication from ‘‘ a Chi- 
cago Jew’’ in our correspondence de- 
partment, is startling in its freshness 
and independence, but why not? 
Have not the Jews a right to their 
own? And have they not abundant 
evidence that the life and literature of 
the Jews, both before and after the 
days of Jesus, are suggestive settings 
for such a life. The communication 
opens two questions, viz. 1. Is Juda- 
ism ready to claimitsown. 2. Where 
is the genius, who will dare under- 
take the high task, or, undertaking it, 
execute it, in a manner that will 
not defeat the end aimed at by bring- 
ing on itself the reproach of incom- 
petency. 


THE J/ndian Messenger, published 
in Calcutta, contains interesting ac- 
counts of the celebration of the anni- 
versary of Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s 
death on the 27th of September last. 
To the question was he a conservative 
the following reply is given: ‘‘ He 
was a scientific conservative. Science 
speaks of the conservation of forces, 
but it nowhere speaks of the conserva- 
tion of weakness, it nowhere speaks of 
the conservation of lethargy.’’ He 
went on to say—‘'‘ No man can bea 
strong man unless he is a good man.’’ 
The Raja was strong because he had 
no tenderness for evil. However val- 
uable intellectual greatness might be, 
the intellect was to be used as an in- 
strument of the heart, which was ‘‘the 
supreme organ of our being.’’ 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Esq., who is so- 
journeying at Seattle, Washington, 
paid a touching tribute to the memory 
of Justice Miller in the pulpit of the 
Unitarian Church of that place at the 
close of the regular morning sermon. 
Mr. Shippen said, among other good 
things, that the great Judge looked not 
upon Unitarianism, as one of the many 
sects into which Christianity is sub- 
divided, but as a progressive move- 
ment for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth, the pro- 
motion of the love of God and love of 
man that underlaid the common 
Christianity emphasized by Dean Stan- 
ley, and the harbinger of the foretold 
millennium, when peace shall flow 
through our streets like a river and 


righteousness like an _ overflowing 
flood. 


THE progress of the spirit of fellow- 
ship was illustrated in an unlooked 
for and. gratifying way in the recent 
pulpit exchange between Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, of Sioux City and Rabbi 
W. Rosenau, of Omaha. We think 
this is the first time a woman has ever 
stood in the pulpit of a Jewish Syna- 
gogue, in public recognition by its 
congregation and pastor of her right 
to fill the -latter’s place. 
are as liberal as any other sect in of- 
fering the use of their temples of wor- 


ship to other societies for independent 


The Jews. 


services, but an exchange between an 
Jewish and Gentile minister is in it- 
self a rare event, and when the Gen- 
tile is a woman,: still rarer, and, we 
believe, hitherto unprecedented. Rabbi 
Rosenau is a young Jew of the liberal 
type, whose work is devoted to the 
establishment of the religion of reason 
and righteousness. Miss Safford’s 
congregation contains a large number 
of Jews, many of whom, in glad cele- 
bration of an event that promised so 
much for themselves and the cause of 
religious toleration all round, accom- 
panied her to Omaha. We congratu- 
late the two societies on an action at 
once so honoring and auspicious to 
both. 


A CORRESPONDENT {from Kansas 
asks us to state in these columns the 
denomination to which Rev. Phillips 
Brooks belongs and to give in _ brief 
his view of Christ and his mission on 
earth. Mr. Brooks is pastor of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Boston, 
but his theological status is enigmat- 
ical; perhaps if he was a less strong 
man, his position in the church would 
be less secure. His views of Christ 
are such as enable hundreds of Unita- 
rians to listen to him with great satis- 
faction, though his Trinitarian listen- 
ers are satisfied that he is on their 
side yet. His words are widely pub- 
lished and our correspondent had bet- 
ter read them for himself, for any at- 
temps to state the position of Phillips 
Brooks must necessarily prove unsat- 
isfactory to a large number of his ad- 
mirers, and perhaps most unsatisfac- 
tory of all to Mr. Brooks himself. 


THE following resolution passed by 
the Illinois State Conference in 1886, 
is yet ahead of the line. But all the 
churches of Christendom and non- 
Christendom are moving that way. 
If they describe an Unitarianism 
that is not, they describe one 
that is to be, unless that word is 
to be relegated into the dusty pigeon- 
holes of history, among the disap- 
pointed and disappointing dreams of 
the prophets, dreams that have been 
thwarted because of their excellence 
rather than that of their insufficiency. 

Resolved, That this Conference sends its 
greetings to the unchurched throughout the 
state. We extend to them our religious 
sympathy and co-operation. We believe the 
time has come to overlook theological differ- 
ences and names, and that men and women 
ought everywhere to unite in a common ef- 
fort for purity and nobility in private life, 
justice and honesty in the state, sincerity, 
love and reverenc@in religion. } 

Resolved, That we will work with them 
for the advancement of truth rather than 
the defense of dogma; for humanity rather 
than any sect, and that we hold the name 
Unitarian in no narrower sense than that of 
an effort to unite the best methods and 


spirit of all under a peace that may become 
universal. 


‘‘’Trx Mission of the Carpenter ’’ 
is not to our mind an altogether felic- 
itous title of the work carried on in 
Boston under the leadership of W. D. 
B. Bliss, who calls himself a Christian 
Socialist. The carpentry was an ac- 
cident, not an essential, in the life of 
Jesus, and it is easy to give undue 
prominence to such externals. The 
first number of the Monthly Bulletin 
justified by this Mission is before us. 
It shows a skillful attempt to rescue 
old names to new uses, to revivify the 
terminology and many of the forms 
of Christianity with new and peculiar 
meaning. Perhaps here as elsewhere 
the new wine will burst the old bot- 


tles. The following from the Editor 

and Missionary is good religion what- 

ever may be said of the poetry. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 

Good Christian friends, the heaven of which 


you dream 
Does not — tome. If other souls 
Must be in hell, I’d rather be there too. 


For me in joy, to think of souls in woe 

Would not be heaven. I’d rather be in hell 

And strive to make it heaven. For thus, 
though doomed 

To everlasting failure, I should know 

At least the heaven of the attempt. And is 

Not this what we have now on earth, a hell 

That God, through man, is turning into 
heaven ? 


THE Robert Browning Memorial 
Meeting programme of the Chicago 
Society, contained nineteen quotations 
from the poet’s work without placing 
them. This programme was immedi- 
ately after issued as a supplement to 
UNITY and an invitation extended to 
the readers to place the quotations 
and report to this office. Two such 
conquests only have been reported 
thus far. The first was by Miss L. M. 
Dunning, secretary of the Unity Pub- 
lishing Committee. She succeeded in 
trapping the last fugitive about the 
first of August, giving six months to 
the entire quest. The second reported 
two months later —the Meadville 
Browning Club. If hunting is ever 
justifiable we commend the pursuit of 
the above kind of game. 

One of the founders of the Mead- 
ville Club, writes: 


‘‘We have at last located all of the Brown- 
ing quotations used in the programme of the 
Memorial Meeting heldin Chicago, last Feb- 
ruary. It has been a labor of love with us 
and great was the rejoicing when the last 
one was found... . We should undoubtedly 
have found them all sooner but for the fact 
that in the beginning of our Church no 
member had a complete set of Browning’s 
poems. There has been very little interrup- 
tion toour weekly reading of Browning in 
the last four years, and I can never cease to 
be thankful that I took upthestudy. He 
reaches the depths of my heart as few others 
do.’’ 

A CORRESPONDENT sends us the 
following searching word: ‘‘No 
matter in what line a man may em- 
bark, if he accumulates wealth with- 
out earning it, and becomes possessed 
of what others have produced, with- 
out having given an equivalent, he is 
one of the class that the Master 
scourged from the Temple for having 
made it a den of thieves; and it is 
only a debauched morality in whose 
atmosphere no Christianity can sur- 
vive, that can praise or approve.’’ 


The Liberal Christian Alliance. 


While we write there are in session 
in this city, a few ministers who for 
the last two or three days have been 
diligently at work trying to formulate 
a coming followship and to shape 
some new tool with which the spirit 
may work more freely for the eman- 
cipation and elevation of mankind. 
This is the last result of a travail 
which began four or five years ago in 
‘an_ attempt to unite in fellowship the 
various representatives of liberal 
thought in religion. Then some 
thirty ministers gathered, but it was 
found that the arch of common 
thought and common enthusiasm was 
of necessity a larger and freer one 
than would give comfort and vitality 
to perhaps the majority of those inter- 
ested, and so by a process of quiet 
elimination, conscious or unconscious, — 
the invitation to these meetings nar- 
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rowed until the last was only sent tel 
such as would be likely to agree on 
at least the ‘‘ Christian’’ measuring 
word. And yet we learn that among 
the thirteen ministers present, there 
still were left some who earnestly de- 
sired the use of such terms as would in- 
clude other earnest workers in the 
religious field, all worthy advocates of 
liberal religion, whether found in the 
camp of the progressive Jew, the rad- 
ical Unitarian, the Ethical Culturist, or 
the open-hearted Trinitarian, and de- 
vout Romanist, who could put a moral 
purpose and spiritual fellowship above 
his thought formulas and his denomi- 
national preferences, for the benefit of 
certain common interests. But the 
majority seemed to think that the 
word ‘‘Christian’’ was indispensable to 
reach the constituency supposed to be 
waiting for them. Feeling, however, 
the vagueness of the word this little 
band has thought it necessary to still 
further limit its constituency by the 
word ‘‘ Lzbera/.’’ This term, ‘‘ Lib- 
eral Christian,’’ has assumed a pretty 
definite dogmatic significance. It 
cuts off all the adherents to the ortho- 
dox and historic forms of Christianity. 
The believers in the divinity of 
Christ and the Atonement, though 
held as broadly as Phillips Brooks and 
Heber Newton hold their views, will 
hardly feel at home _ under this 
title with its specific meaning. On 
the other hand all the progressive 
Jews, the independents who feel 
the truth of the free religious 
position, the Ethical Culture people, 
and many radical Unitarians, are ex- 
cluded by this measuring line, made 
of a term whose significance is so un- 
certain and a matter of so much dis- 
pute. Without these the estimate of 
the religious forces of the day is un- 
true to fact and to philosophy. The 
right of ‘‘ individual interpretation ’”’ 
on which this new organization earn- 
estly insists, will, we fear, only add to 
the general perplexity, and convertinto 
a meaningless shibboleth words which 
ought to carry a definite histori- 
cal significance. We fear here an- 
other temptation to mistiness of 
thought and a careless, not to say dis- 
honest use of terms. So these breth- 
ren who themselves are of the ex- 
cluded, form an Alliance that begins 
by deliberately excluding a large num- 
ber of those most in sympathy with 
it and most ready to hold denomi- 
national words and allegiance second- 
ary to the fellowship of the spirit and 
to the church that shapes it. The 
thrilling word which first voiced the 
impulse of which this meeting is the 
last expression, was fora compact that 
would ‘‘fake hold of any hand that 
wanted to helh humanity along.’’ Now 
it seems as though that hand must in 
addition bear in some loose way the 
brand of ‘‘ liberal Christian,’’ though 
the brand may mean little or much to 
the wearer. Perhaps, like most pro- 
phetic impulses,this one has lost some 
of its vision and much of its courage 
in the attempt to materialize. But 
these brethren mean well and have a 
noble purpose which they will ina 
measure realize. What they may not 
be able to teach by the logic of success 
may be learned by the logic of disap- 
pointment and failure. For practical 
reasons and for the sake of the multi- 
tude they have accepted this exclud- 
ing term, and we, who ‘‘for the sake of 
the many ’’ prefer to “‘stand with the 
few,’’ wish them well and will watch 
developments with sympathetic inter- 
est. Their full formula of work is.not 
yet available. “We will give the re- 
sult to our readers as soon as possible. , 
A new organ, fnonthly or weekly, is 
among the firstthingsexpected. The 
public meetings have been but poorly 
attended and the following are the 
names of the ministers in .attendance 
and taking part. Independents:—Dr. 
Smyth of St. Paul, Revs. Acton of 
Aurora, Symonds of Battle Creek, 
Mich., Hoffman of Bloomington, II1.; 


Universalists:—Revs. Crowe of New 
Jersey, Sample of Minneapolis, and 
Alcott of Elgin, Ill.; Unitarians :-— 
Revs. Utter, Milsted, and Galvin of 
Chicago, and Sunderland of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. Dr. Thomas of Chicago, 
was also present. Prof. Swing is in 
sympathy with the movement, and 
though taking but small part in shap- 
ing the organization, has consented 
to serve as its president. The other 
officers are Dr. H. W. Thomas, vice- 
president; Rev. T. G. Milsted, secre- 
tary; Rev. D. N. Utter, treasurer. 

The following is part of the consti- 
tution which was adopted : 


Believing that a better and more spiritual 
interpretation of Christianity is everywhere 
needed in our time, and that there ought to 
be more fellowship and union in spirit and 
work among liberal Christians, this associa- 
tion is formed for the purpose of promoting 
these ends. 

ARTICLE 1. This association shall be un- 
denominational. 

ART. 2. Its basis shall be an undogmatic 
Christianity or the right of private judg- 
ment in interpretation and right of private 
conscience in action and religion. 

ART. 3. The Liberal Christian Allinace 
shall in no way disturb the independence of 
the existing denominational relations and 
affiliating denominations of churches. 

ART. 4. This association invites the fel- 
lowship of all in sympathy with its aim. 


——$—— 


Three Difficulties. 


There appear to me three difficulties 
in the way of a simple ethical basis for 
religious union ; and with all my en- 
thusiasm for ethics I have not been 
able to dissolve them, without the help 
of theology. 


First, who is good enough for a sim- 
ple ethical basis of fellowship? There 
must be some charity for ethical fail- 
ures and shortcomings, and in this, 
ethics must transcend. itself. That 
man who from an ethical basis of crit- 
icism was charged with receiving sin- 
ners and eating with them, also said: 
‘‘None is good, save God.’’ Here by 
grace of theology we are enabled to 
hold to a pure ethical ideal, while we 
patch together our unhappy errors and 
broken practices, and strive through 
the very process of error to live more 
wisely and well. 


Second, the question arises: Whose 
ethics? I have heard Mr. Salter in a 
discourse affirm the infallibility of con- 
science, and I do not dissent from his 
view, but conscience though in itself 
of unfailing rectitude may be carried 
astray by a fallible mind. We must 
therefore appeal either to intellectual 
principles, or to the moral habits of 
men. ‘The former leads us into theol- 
ogy, the latter into personal dictation, 
whenever there arises a question of 
disputed morals. Many such questions 
arise, according to condition and edu- 
cation. The ethical ideas of Christ, 
of a Pharisee, of a comfortable man of 
wealth, or of a starveling anarchist— 
these afford so many different bases of 
conduct, and therefore of fellowship. 

Now there are worse tyrants than 
theology, which in “my definition is 
only thought (and at best clear 
thought) upon religious subjects. One 
ofmy professors at Yale used to say to 
his classes: ‘‘ Gentlemen, we will lay 
down certain principles and first agree 
upon them as a basis of appeal in our 
discussions, for it is much more satis- 
factory for me to refer you to a princi- 
ple than to require you to accept my 
personal opinion.’’ Such principles 
are embodied in theology, and even if 
we have difficulty in agreeing upon 
them, the attempt is a movement 
toward harmony, and helps to cushion 
the shock of personal opposition. The- 
ology, battered and abused as it is, 
renders, I think, a service in protecting 
and preserving ethics, because if it 
were discarded the whole brunt of our 
church controversies would take the 
form of ethical impeachment which is 
more cruel and hardly-forgivable than 
theological doubt or dissent. 

Third, I feel myself to be so consti- 


; 


tuted psychologically that the ethical 

and theological recognitions are inter- 

woven in me like the nerves and sin- 

ews of my physical body. I might es- 

teem myself the subject of the verse: 
‘* Himself from God he could not free,’’ 


or of the aphorism: ‘‘If a man will not 
philosophize, then he must philoso- 
phize.’’ I can not base hygiene on 
nerves simply,.and ignore the sinews, 
nor religion on ethics simply, and ig- 
nore theology. CHARLES H. FITcu. 


The above is an esteemed correspondent, 
and sends the foregoing with a request for 
some comment in the columns of UNITY. 
The present writer has not been sufficiently 
familiar with the history of our fellowship 
issue to speak of his own knowledge as to 
our use of the phrase “ethical basis,’’ but 
has been informed that it was first employed 
to describe the Western Conference soliey 
by the opponents of that policy, and after- 
wards quite generally accepted by its friends. 
In any event the interpretation which has 
come of late in some quarters to be put upon 
that phrase, as used at present among us, and 
the one which the above communication as- 
sumes to be correct, is a sample of what has 
frequently occurred in the world—the mis- 
apprehension of another man’s view in con- 
sequence of approaching it through some 
name that has been applied to it, instead of 
what its advocate has said about it. It is the 
dictionary method. And every teacher 
knows that if you have not already a pretty 
good notion of the meaning of a word, the 
last place to go in order to find out is the 
dictionary. The Western Conference condi- 
tions its fellowship, not on the attainment of 
goodness, but the desire to attain it. What- 
ever his past attainments, whatever failures 
his future is likely to bring forth, every one 
is welcome who wishes ‘‘to join us to help 
establish truth and righteousness and love in 
the world.’’ The simple question is whether 
we shall receive a man who is drawn towards 
us by his general sympathies but is not pre- 
pared to call himself a Christian or affirm 
any belief about such doctrines as God, im- 
mortality and worship. Obviously the so- 
called ‘‘ethical basis of fellowship’’ might be 
adopted by a conference or a church, every 
one of whose members is a Christian and en- 
thusiastically engaged in propagating all the 
doctrines mentioned. Inthe Bond of Union 
adopted by the church of which the under- 
signed is pastor there is not a word that sa- 
vors of theology. But instead of believing 
that there is no God, he believes that in the 
true sense of the word there 7s nothing else. 
A church may be full of theology without 
having a particle in its basis of fellowship. 
To keep God inachurch is one thing; to 
station him at the door in order to keep 
somebody out is quite another. Mr. Fitch’s 
closing paragraph is admirable. The more 
deeply we are convinced that morality is in- 
dissolubly interwoven with the rest of relig- 
ion, the more confident shall we be that 
‘‘mere morality’’ will eventually blossom out 
into spirituality, and the more fearlessly 
shall we welcome to our fellowship all who 
wish ‘‘to help establish truth, righteousness 
and love in the world;’’ assured that their 
faces are already set towards God though 
they may not know it. H. D. M. 


How Shall I be Saved ? 


This question, How shall I be saved? 
is the most pathetic question of all 
times. How shall I win the brightest 
and best in life, how shall I be good, 
build my manhood on immovable 
foundations? How many to-day, 
ardent, earnest, serious, are asking 
these questions. And to these ques- 
tions there is but one answer: Morality 
is salvation. There can be no salva- 
tion, no real and permanent life to the 
immoral man. And what is morality, 
but personal purity and justice; a 
personal purity such as Jesus had, 
when to him, the lustful look, or the 
lustful thought rehearsed in the soli- 
tude of the heart, was sin; and a jus- 
tice which means that in all our rela- 
tions with others, we shall be sintere, 
honest and kind. 

This ethical salvation ought to be 
taught, and taught with authority, 
the authority of earnestness. ‘The 
whole counsel of God must be declared, 
namely, that man caz and must obey 
the moral laws. 

But what more alarming tendency 
is there, than the quite general indif- 
ferentism,among the people, to these 
laws of personal purity and social jus- 
tice. For this indifferentism the 
Christian church is largely to blame. 
The church lacks mentat and moral 
seriousness. She has no longer a 
great, soul-transfiguring truth. Her 


| pulpit is timid and apologetic. The 


newspa 


pews give sparingly to a few charities, 
shake some golden crumbs from the 
table cloth of their wealth. The 
morality she teaches is narrow and 
thin. The old fire of the prophet has 


| been displaced by the perfume of its 


apologist. 

Therefore, what is needed most of 
all in our churches of the liberal faith 
is the spreading of our ethical idea, 
the deepening of the sense of sin, the 
sense of shame, sorrow and fear, when 
we have violated even the least of the 
great moral laws. The liberal church 
must give a more scientific and philo- 
sophic basis of ethics, the full detailed 
definition of right and wrong in con- 
duct, and must have the prophetic 
voice to declare the moral laws, with 
all the authority of the universe and 
human nature, its ethical blossom and 
fruit. For obedience to the moral 
laws, this alone is salvation. ~— 
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Men and Things. 


OVER one thousand two hundred schoo! 
libraries have been established in the states 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota within the past 
year. 


RABBI HIRSCH lately preached a sermon in 
which he strongly urged the Jews of America 
to erect a memorial statue to the great Ger- 
man thinker, Lessing. It would be interest- 
ing to know his opinion of the project, sub- 
stituting this, proposed by a correspondent 
on the next page. ° 


THE deep sympathies of their Unitarian 
and other friends are due Congressman. Wil- 
liam F. Mason and wife, in the recent loss 
of their son Laurence, who died a few days 
ago in Washington, of diphtheria; the 
body being brought back to Waukegan for 
burial. Mr. and Mrs. Mason are members 
of the Third Unitarian Church of this city. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM recently ordered a 
thorough examination of all children in the 
manufactories atid offices of the German 
Government, and sent all the delicate ones 
to the seashore, at government expense, for 
a fortnight’s enjoyment of the sea breezes. 


THE common council of Baltimore, Md., 
numbers its first colored member, in the per- 
son of Harry S. Cummings, a university 
man, also a graduate of the Maryland Law 
school, and twenty-six years of age. He 
ran against three other candidates, defeating 
them all. 


THE gfe we 1. é., three years’ engage- 
ment of Theodore Thomas and his orchestra 
for Chicago, is an event which marks our 
city’s rapid progress in art, and growing ap- 
preciation of that which tends to the higher 
culture of its people. A guaranty fund of 
$50,000 has been secured in gifts of $1,000 
apiece from fifty prominent citizens. Nat- 
urally the musical enterprises in connection 
with the World’s Fair, will reap the full ad- 
vantage of the presence of such an organi- 
zation, and of a leader like Mr. Thomas. 


WE are in receipt of a printed circular 
issued by the executive committee of the 
Ramabai Association, contradicting the false 
and cruel reports lately circulated in certain 
rs, concerning the work and char- 
acter of Pundita Ramabai. It is difficult for 
us to believe that such a letter of denial was 
made necessary by defamatory words against 
one whose high merits as a scholar and 
woman are so obvious, but since those most 
closely identified with the Ramabai work 
have thought best to publish it, we are glad 
to call attention toit, and help to further the 
end of justice which it seeks. Copies of the 
circular can be obtained on application to 
the chairman of the executive committee, 
Mrs. J. W. Andrews, 36 Rutland Square, 
Boston. 


THE last number of the Religio Philo- 
sophical Journal contains an interview be- 
tween the editor and Rev. J. H. Crooker, of 
Madison, Wis., held during the latter’s visit 
tothe city in attendance on the Unity Church 
mass-meeting. Mr. Crooker denies that 
Unitarianism is dying out, declaring that the 
facts all point in the other direction. He 
says that general missionary work in the de- 
nomination did not begin to any extent be- 
fore 1870, its energies prior to that time being 
taken up in educational and philanthropic 
work. He believes the Unitarian Church 
to be entering on a new era of growth, and 
holds most hopeful views of its future. To 
the question which the Journa/so frequently 
repeats from time to time, ‘ Why,do not 
Unitarian ministers take more interest 10 
Spiritualism?’’? Mr. Crooker urges the 
amount of fraud and folly connected with 
the phenomenal side of Spiritualism, a"4 
‘lack of interest in religion as a rate 
life—their unwillingness to organize to bring 
in the kingdom of God,” as among the rea- 
sons of this failing interest. He adds that 
the general philosophy of life held,by Sp!t- 
itualists and Unitarians is the same, 4% 
that they should be ‘‘associated in a come — 
mon movement.’’ oe 
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which Dr. Dix describes may be a lost 
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Gontributed and Selected, 


The Waiting Help. 


>. 
THE QUESTION WAS ASKED ‘‘ TO WHOM DO FREE 
RELIGIONISTS PRAY?” THE ANSWER WAS “TO 
WHOMEVER THEY BELIEVE WILL HELP THEM.”’ 


Whate’er the Name, whate’er the Power, 
That helped me in my bitter hour, 
I know there came a Strength not mine, 
A Peace not Earthly but Divine. 


That Peace, that Strength, I know it waits 
For every heart that opes its gates, 

To let the Gracious Presence in; 

And with its help new life begin. 


So waits the morning in the skies, 
Until the sleeper opes his eyes; 
So breaks the Sea on every shore, 
The sick and weary to restore. 


Each lovely flower, each busy bee, 

Says, “Only come, I’1l give to thee;’’ 
The North Star waited, eons back, 
To guide the slave on Freedom’s track. 


Each hero soul, each martyr heart, 

In thy deep pain has borne its part; 
And every triumph in the skies 
Has helped my unfledged soul to rise. 


The Over-soul, the All, the Law, 

The God whom mortal eyes ne’er saw, 
And yet whose presence all things knew, 
’Twas that helped me and will help you. 


EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Imbecile Worship. 


In a sermon preached by Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix, worship is defined as follows : 
20 worship Almighty God is to set 
Him before you; to fix on Him sol- 
emnly and earnestly the eyes of the 
the soul, and if need be the eyes of 
the body, when the use of a symbol 
will serve ; to forget yourself, and let 
yourself go; to direct the entire being 
towards Him, and to adore ; to adore 
Him for Himself and Himself alone, 
for what He is eternally ; not for what 
He is to us or to His creation; not for 
what He has done for us ; not for any 
event in time, or any relation to the 
lower world; nor yet with the idea of 
making reparation to Him for our evil 
deeds, or request for aught that we 
need, but simply with this intention, 
to praise and glorify Him in His 
eternal state, for being the great ‘‘ I 
am,’’ without beginning and without 
end ; for this and this only, and noth- 
ing less, and nothing more; that is 
the strict, severe and pure idea of wor- 
ship; a looking out of self, and turning 
to God, while self, and time, and the 
world, and everything else goes out of | 
the thoughts. In that sense worship 
is toa great extent a lost art, an art 
not only unpracticed, but unknown.”’ 

Dr. Dix’s struggle with this un- 
known art in a sentence of one hun- 
dred and ninety-two words may excite 
the admiration of the rhetorician, but 
he appears to the writer to fail of 
reaching the first essential of worship. 
In all his repetitions, piling. and heav- 
ing of dogmatic impossibilities, he 
strives in vain to effect an intellectual 
definition of that love which may stir 
within the most simple breast. He 
describes simply a strained mental at- 
titude without a spark, or gleam of 
refreshing sympathy of conscience or 
morality. 

He describes it as an art—which re- 
calls the words ‘‘graven of art, and 
man’s device.’’ He would have us 
isolate our consciousness, and gaze 
fixedly upon the incomprehensible, al- 
lowing only the concession to human 
weakness which may lie in looking 
upon anincomprehensible symbol. It 
is a blank staring picture of practical 
negations by contrast with which the 
Buddhist Nirvana loses nothing in 
color, or life. 

The art of intense contemplation 


art with us, but it is the practice of 
devotees in the Orient. It has not so 
much to do with the lovely nature of 
the living truths which Christ taught 
as with the devils which he cast out, 

the glaring vision and imbecile in- 

anity..with which eastern sacredotal- 
ismWwas so successful in peopling the 
insane retreats of Syria. 


those who do not assent to this fea- 
tureless form of worship. We need 
not tarry in criticism of this kindness. 
It is better to be called Judas than to 
assist in making maniacs. But the 
gift to which Judas objected was not 
barrenly ‘“‘strict, severe, and pure, 
while everything assignable goes out 
of the thoughts.’’ It was indeed pure 
in motive and acceptable to Christ, 
but it was also natural, rational, sooth- 
ing, the tribute of a warm personal 
and human affection, the ointment of 
comfort, and peace. Can Dr. Dix 
claim its living and loving merit for 
the aimless and dutyless fixture of 
mind upon the incomprehensible 
things of God. Are not such abstrac- 
tions Neo-Platonic strainings rather 
than loving worship? Are they not 
akin to the crying of ‘‘ Lord! Lord !”’ 
in the allegory of the judgment, which, 
because of the empty vanity of the 
cry, received from Christ the answer : 
‘IT know you not, whence you are.”’ 
This teaching of Neo-Platonism rises 
to obscure morality like an insidious 
vapor of death. Taught in this school, 
how shall men pass in the perpetual 
judgment which calls upon them for a 
daily definition of the divine law of 
love? CHARLES H. FITcuH. 


— —— 


Gorrespondents, 


DEAR UNITy :—I see in this morn- 
ing’s Herald a criticism of Rabbi 
Hirsch’s reasons for advising Chicago 
Jews to present their city in 1893 with 
a monument of G. E. Lessing. 

While I am a great admirer of Les- 
sing’s character and writings and be- 
lieve that he deserves the gratitude of 
all Jews for the noble stand taken by 
him against their traducers and perse- 
cutors, yet I can find nothing in him 

“representative” of the part which the 
Jews have acted in the history of man- 
kind. I can not see why he should be 
singled out of so many noble souls, 
who have, like him, defended the 
cause of the injured Jews. In every 
country has their cause always found 
able and devoted champions, among 
the enlightened few that lead the way 
in the intellectual and moral advance 
of their respective nations. Think 
only of George Eliot and Charles 
Kingsley, but the list could be ex- 
tended indefinitely with less illustrious 
names. 

If Chicago’s Jews want to present 
their city in 1893 with the commemor- 
ative statue of a representative man— 
a maf representative of the noblest as- 
pirations of their race—representative 
equally of the moral force, which they 
throughout the last 2,000 years have 
contributed to the nations of the west 
—representative alike of their fortitude 
under persecution, their tenderness for 
human suffering, their enthusiasm for 
justice and mercy, their purity in the 
relations of the sexes, etc., etc., then 
let them erect a monument to Jesus 
Christ, the only representative of their 
nation, to whose merit and glorious 
life their foes and friends do equally 
bow. Not indeed a monument of him in 
the form which fanaticism and Roman 
imperialism have chosen for their sym- 
bol—not Christ on the cross, for that 
represents the temporary triumph of 
priestly intrigue and Roman military 
brutality—not even in the act of chas- 
ing the money changers out of the 
temple of Jehovah, though such an 
example is sadly needed in these days, 
nor in his act of telling the sinning 
woman to ‘“‘go and sin no more;”’ 
but let him be represented as ‘‘weeping 
over Jerusalem.’’ There is pathos— 
there is retrospect and prospect, tak- 
ing in the national life from its begin- 
ning to its end, and beyond the end 
after the dispersion, the long ages of 
persecution; and at their end the re- 
conciliation in the light and warmth 
of modern thought, the Jew reaching 
out the hand of fellowship to his Arian 


Dr. Dix gives the name of J udas to 


brother, who came forward out: of cru- 


elty and barbarism led on by the life 
and teaching of that representative Jew. 
There is a subject worthy of the no- 
blest genius of any. artist and he who 
performs the task worthily will stand 
thereafter as a peer by the side of 
Michael Angelo, Raphael and Phidias. 
The question may be asked, ‘‘Why 
not take some representative Jew 
nearer to our age?’’ I will tell you 
why. Great Jews have been scarce 
since the days of persecution. When 
the sickle sweeps over the field, the 
tall grain is cut down first, and if the 
sickle is kept going constantly ,asit was 
done for 1800 years towards the Jews 
by their Arian persecutors, then by the 
law of the survival of the fittest only 
small or medium-sized stalks could 
escape. Take away thesickle, give the 
grain sunlight socially as well as pol- 
itically, in reality as well as in theory, 
and you will see the Jewish stalks 
grow up again, until they reach the 
size of moral giants like Christ and 
Isaiah. 

Finally why do J] write this to 
Unity? Because I do not know of 
any other paper in Chicago that would 
publish it. 

If my proposition is taken up by 
the Jews of Chicago, you may put me 
down for a $100 subscription. 

Yours truly, 
A CHICAGO JEW. 

Chicago, Nov. rr,’ go. 


—— 
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What a Missionary to Japan Must 
Carry with Him. 


A statement in. a recent Japanese 
newspaper to the effect that a mission- 
ary of one of the liberal denominations 
of America was obliged to admit to a 
Japanese reporter his total ignorance 
concerning Buddhism moves me to 
write a few lines to UNITY. 

It has been said by a wise man, 
that the men who go to foreign coun- 
tries to propagate the religion of Christ 
ought to understand the principal 
doctrines of the foreign religions, and 
instead of saying that their religions 
are all wrong, point out the best 
parts of them and use them in order to 
bring the people more easily into 
Christian circles. This is very true. 
If any missionaries neglect doing so, 
they will find their labors very diff- 
cult, if not fruitless. But it seems to 
me that they must do more than this. 
They must study not only the best 
sides of the religions they go among, 
trying to harmonize them with Chris- 
tianity, but study them with sharp 
critical minds. I should like to em- 
phasize this advice to those who go 
to Japan; for I have observed that the 
study of Japanese religions is very im- 
portant for the Christian workers of 
the future. Shintoism and Confucian- 
ism may not be very important to ex- 


hold of the hearts of the people of 
Japan, but Buddhism is the one to 
which I especially refer. — 
Buddhism is the highest and most 
philosophical religion of the Orient. 
It has invaded China, Corea, Japan 
and even some of the scholars’ minds 
of Germany and England. This 
Buddhism, when it was brought to 
Japan was in a very corrupt form, 
with myriads of saints and gods in- 
termixed with rituals and ceremonies. 
Buddhism of that time can be likened 
to Christianity of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The Japanese were 
not satisfied with it. Their specula- 
tive minds did not allow them to re- 
ceive it as it-was presented to them. 
Now, the time of reformation began 
in Japan. Kobo, Nichiren and others 
appeared and established new sects. 
But still they worshipped the images 
and idols in their temples. They 
were as much corrupted as Christian- 
ity was after Luther’s reformation. 
The greatest revival time of Buddhism 
has been, however, in the last ten 
years, which can be likened to the lib- 


eral movement in America which be- 


amine closely, for they failed to get 
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gan about a hundred years ago. 
Buddhists are doing a lively work in 
Japan today, and itis not a mistake 
to say that Buddhism is one of the 
strongest religions there. 

The adherents of this religion have 
established schools after the European 
style and educate the priests in English 
and Sanskrit as well as in Japanese. 

They are trying to study the original 
doctrines of Buddha as far as possible. 

Many young men are led into it and 
are working to philosophize it. At 
this ‘‘booming’’ time of Buddhism, 
without knowing much about it, as it 
was taught by Buddha and _intro- 
duced into Japan, or by simply reading 
books like that of James Freeman 
Clark, the missionaries who go there 
to spread our liberal faith have to con- 
front many difficult questions which 
will be asked by the natives; and the 
probable result will be misrepresenta- 
tion of the religion of Jesus Christ in 
theirminds. Hence it is very import- 
ant for the missionaries to study all 
sides of the Japanese religions before 
they go to that country. Those who 
are working in Japan no and have 
not thoroughly studied Buddhism 
and the other religions, I earnestly 
advise to begin immediately ; other- 
wise it would be better to be silent (a 
deplorable alternative) concerning the 
other religions, or say as some of the 
missionaries of the other denomina- 
tions have said, when asked their 
opinions concerning the religions of 
Japan, and their comparative value 
with Christianity, ‘‘I came here to 
Preach Christianity and not to criticise 
any other religion.’’ Thisis preferable 
to uttering such careless words as the 
following: ‘‘Oh, well, Christianity is 
the same as Buddhism ; Christ is only 
a better teacher than Buddha,’’ or, 
‘There is not much difference be- 
tween them.’’ 

Itis alla mistake. The mission- 
aries who utter such thoughtless words 
do more harm in Japan than good ; 
and they are Judas and the Roman 
soldiers of the nineteenth century. 
If they have even glanced into the 
principles of Buddhism in any form, 
whether pure or corrupted, they will 
not dare to utter such words. Their 
god is not our God, their self-denial is 
far different from that of ours; their 
ideas of salvation can not be identified 
with that of ours. : 

So, whatever there may be of simi- 
larity in some of the teaching of Buddha 
and Christ, there is a great impassable 
gulf between their fundamental doc- 
trines. w. K. 

The above communication will gain in in- 
terest to the reader when it is known that it 


is written by a Japanese student at one of 
our religious colleges.—EDs. 


DO NOT FAIL TO READ 


Our new edition of 


HENRIK IBSEN’S DRAMAS :— 
NORA: A Doll’s House, and Ghosts, 


Translated by Frances Lord, who first introduced 
Ibsen’s writings to English readers by her trans- 
lation in 1882. This edition contains, besides a 
sketch of the poet’s life, a preface to each drama, by 
the translator, giving an entirely new view of ‘the 
problems with which they deal, and the possible 
causes of the false relations depicted in these real- 
istic writings. 

Cloth. 


Bound in one volume. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


We publish a yen BOOK REVIEW devoted to 
Metaphysical, Christian Science and Kindred Litera- 
ture. Sample copy free. 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St. - CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Shuych Boat Pulnit. : 


The Spirit that was in Jesus. 


[A SERMON PREACHED IN MENOMONIRB, WIS., 
JULY 27, 1890, BY HENRY DoTY MAXSON., 


‘Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, tocome unto me: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.— atl. 79: 74. 


That was the spirit that was in 
Jesus. And yet it has been taught at 
‘times by Christian theologians that 
children who die without having been 
baptized are sent to endless torture ; 
that they are by nature full of the 
spirit of evil ; that they are born under 
the curse of God. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes suggests that according to 
Jonathan Edwards our text should 
read ‘* Suffer little vipers to come unto 


me, for of such is the kingdom of 


heaven.”’ ‘Thus has the spirit that 
was in Jesus been transformed at the 
hands of the creed makers. Thus has 
the natural loving man of Galilee, 
who took little children in his hands 
and blessed them, been transformed 
into the unnatural, vindictive king, 
who will Plight in treading under- 
foot every one that refuses or fails to 
call him master. Itis along way from 
Jesus of Nazareth to the Christ of the 
creeds. 

The Jesus described in the body of 
the first three Gospels was a purely 
human being. The Jesus of Paul 
was a man, but a heavenly man, a 
man who had existed before he was 
born in Palestine. The Jesus of the 
fourth Gospel was not yet Deity. He 
was, however, a connecting link be- 
tween Deity and Humanity, the eter- 
nal Word which had proceeded from 
the mouth of God and by whom in 
turn all created things were made. 
The Jesus of the council of Nicaea was 
very God of very God. It took three 
centuries to carry Jesus from the arms 
of Mary away into the cloudland of 
mystical dogma, where the intelligible 
man was lost in the unintelligible God. 
It has taken fifteen centuries to bring 
him back. And in the various views 
held by different people to-day as to 
the nature of Jesus you will find rep- 
resented most of the steps by which 
the return has been made. 

The great mass of Christians still 
identify him with God. There area 
few who cling to a sort of Arianism, 
the notion that while he was less than 
God he was something more or other 
thana man. Again, there are those 
whocall him purely a man, but a per- 
fect man, the one perfect man of and 
for all time. Once more there are 
those who, though clinging to a be- 
lief in his moral perfection, admit his 
intellectual imperfection. Though all 
good, he was not all wise. Though 
in his character he was unique, differ- 
ent from all other men, in his mental 
growth he was likeothermen. Though 
sinless, he was not omniscient. This 
view is, of course, utterly inconsistent 
with the doctrine that he was one 
with the infinite God, the God who is 
infinite in wisdom as well as good- 
ness ; and yet this view is held to-day 
by some people called orthodox, that 
is, liberal orthodox. I was startled 
a short time ago to find in the Cen/ury 
Magazine, in one of a series of articles 
from the pen of George P. Fisher, 
professor in the Congregational Theo- 
logical School connected with Yale 
University, the view that there were 
things which Jesus did not know. 
And still if one reads the Gospels and 
accepts them as correct, he can not 
come to any other conclusion. Thus 
the author of the third Gospel says 
(1:80) ‘‘And the child grew and 
waxed strong in Spirit,’’ and again, 
(2:40) ‘‘ The child grew and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom,’’ or as the 
margin translates it, ‘‘ becoming full 
of wisdom.’’ More distinctly still we 
read in the 52d verse of this chapter, 
‘* And Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and 
man. ‘‘ Of course he could not have 
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‘fadvanced in wisdom,’’ if he had 
been from the start the all-wise, 
the omniscient God. Again, there 
are passages which represent him as 
uncertain about ordinary facts, just 
like other men. Thus we read in 
Matthew that on a certain time he 
was hungry, and seeing a fig tree in 
the distance he came to it, hoping to 
find some fruit thereon to relieve his 
hunger; but when he arrived, to his 
disappointment, there turned out to 
be nothing but leaves. Perhaps the 
most conclusive text of all is the 32d 
verse of the thirteenth chapter of Mark, 
in which he expressly avows his igno- 
rance as to the future: ‘‘ But of that 
day or that hour, knoweth no one, 
noteven the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.”’ 

While now, even some people called 
orthodox, are ready to admit that 
Jesus, in his mental character and 
growth, was not radically and essen- 
tially different from other men, there 
are comparatively few even among 
liberals who are ready to squarely say 
that we have no reason for believing 
that in his moral character and growth 
he was radically and essentially dif- 
ferent from all other men. The theo- 
logians have given a special name to 
the doctrine of the sinlessness of Jesus. 
They call it his ‘‘impeccability.’’ He 
was possessed, that is, of such a na- 
ture that it was impossible for him to 
sin. I believe that it was Mark 
Twain who said ‘‘ The difference be- 
tween me and George Washington is 
that he could not tell a lie; while I 
cAn, but won't.’’ I think that we 
shall more truly exalt Jesus, we shall 
add to his merit, by thinking of him, 
not as a man with such a nature that 
he could not sin, but a man with the 
same possibilities of sinning as the 
rest of us. 

But, I am asked, ‘‘ Do you believe 
that he ever did sin? Have you any 
evidence that he ever sinned?’’ Well, 
that depends upon the accuracy of the 
record. One of the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels tells us that during the flight 
into Egypt, as the Holy Family en- 
tered a thick forest, all the other trees 
bowed down in reverence before the 
infant God; while the poplar or aspen, 
in her pride and arrogance, refused 
thus to acknowledge him. He turned 
and cursed her. At the sound of his 
dread words, the poor aspen began to 
quiver with fear; and thus it has come 
about that her leaves have kept on 
trembling ever since. This would 
have been a rather discreditable act if 
he ever committed it. But we don't 
believe the story. Somewhat simi- 
larly the first two Gospels tell us that 
when he found no fruit on the fig tree, 
though according to Mark it was not 
yet the season of figs, he was so 
vexed over the disappointment that 
he turned and said, ‘‘ Let there be no 
fruit from thee henceforward for ever.’’ 
And immediately the fig tree withered 
away. This would have been at 
least, a rather undignified act if he 
ever did it, but I don’t believe the 
story. And I don't believe it because 
it is intrinsically incredible. No in- 
telligent man would have much ex- 
pectation of finding fruit on a fig tree 
when it was not the season of figs, 
and uone but a very passionate man 
would curse a poor fig tree fora single 
failure in its annual crop, even if it 
were the season of figs. Here, then 
is the alternative. Either the Bible 
record is not infallible or there were 
some slight blemishes on the charac- 
ter of Jesus. I don’t believe the Bible 
record infallible. Hence, I am not 
confident that there were any blem- 
ishes on the character of Jesus. But 
when I am asked ‘‘ Did Jesus ever 
sin ? all that I can answer is ‘‘I do not 
know.’’ I do not find in the Bible re- 
cord any evidence that he ever com- 
mitted an unworthy act. But the 
Bible record is very short., It gives 
only a little glimpse of his life; and 
that glimpse comes from the hands 


of his admiring and worshipful fol- 
lowers. It would be rash to conclude 
that because no errors are recorded, 
therefore he never erred. Have you 
any evidence that Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson ever sinned? Have you any 
evidence that Charles Darwin ever 
sinned? These men lived in our own 
day, in a time when the acts of men 
are widely reported. They have been 
subjected to the scrutiny of hostile 
critics as well as admiring friends. 
Their domestic lives have been spread 
before us with much minuteness, and 
yet I have never heard either one of 
them charged with a single unworthy 
act. We don’t, however, talk about 
the impeccability of Darwin, the im- 
peccability of Emerson.* We don’t 
erect their sinlessness into a dogma 
and ask men to’swear by it. We 
don’t remove them from the circle of 
human society and surround them 
with any supernatural or miraculous 
atmosphere. We recognize them as 
men. Nothing but men? Rather, 
nothing less than men; men possessed 
of the same general character and ten- 
dencies as the rest of us; but men who 
allured to brighter worlds and led the 
way by showing us what possibilities 
are wrapped up in this common hu- 
man nature with which you and I are 
endowed. Have you any evidence 
that Socrates ever sinned? or Sakya 
Muni? or Zoroaster? But you don’t 
call them divine save as there is di- 
vinity in whatever is noble and 
true. Father Taylor, the sailor 
preacher, who was thoroughly ortho- 
dox, was once asked whether he 
thought that there had ever lived any 
other man as good as Jesus. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
was his prompt reply, ‘‘ Lots of ’em.”’ 

Very likely I shall be reported as 
having tried to make out that Jesus 
was a sinner, that Emerson and Dar- 
win were better men than he. I speak 
in defense of Jesus against the charge 
of impeccability. I plead that we be 
as just to him as we are to Emerson 
and Darwin, to Socrates and Zoroaster 
and Sakya Muni. I insist that we re- 
cognize him as possessed of the same 
mental and moral nature as the rest 
of us, beset by similar temptations, 
prone to similar faults, but still resist- 
ing the lower impulses, cultivating the 
higher, and so making of his life a 
beacon-light of moral beauty that 
shall shine resplendent through the 
ages. And this harmonizes with the 
gospel record. According to Luke 
his moral as well as mental attain- 
ments were not complete at the start, 
but were a gradual development. He 
advanced not only in wisdom and stat- 
ure but also ‘‘in favor with God and 
men,’’ 


It does n’t help you and me in our 
struggle toward a higher life to con- 
template the sinlessness of a God who 
could n’t sin. It ought to help you 
and me in our struggle towards a high- 
er life to contemplate the gradual, un- 
folding worth of a man; a man con- 
fronted with such pitfalls as threaten 
our steps ; aman who toiled his way 
up such a life path as we must tread ; 
a man who thus reached such a nobili- 
ty of character as we too may reach. 
It is only as morally and mentally we 
bring back Jesus to the role of a man, 
nota ‘‘mere man,’’ but a man, it’ is 
only as in our thought he becofties 
once more thoroughly bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh, that he 
can regain his rightful rank in our 
minds, his rightful influence in mold- 
ing our lives. There is a genuine 
touch of human nature in those lines 
in which the humble carpenter is re- 
presented as finding so much inspira- 
tion in the thought that Jesus, his 
model and master, was a carpenter like 
himself : 


‘‘Isn’t this Joseph’s son? Aye it is he. 
h the nter, same trade as me. 
I thought as I'd find it; I knew it was here; 
But my sight’s getting queer. — 
I —— know just where as his shed must 
a’s ‘ . 


i 


But often as I have been planing my wood, 

I’ve took off my hat just. thinking of he 

At the same work as me. 

And I'll warrant he took a bit pride as I’ve 
: done, 

At a good job begun.”’ 


And now what was there in the 
spirit of this man, this carpenter, this 
purely natural human character, that 
can be of value to us to-day. Many 
of the best things that he said had 
been said in substance by others be- 
fore him. Hillel, the famous Rabbi. 
who flourished in the latter half of 
the first century before Christ, and 
whom perhaps Jesus may have seen 
in his boyhood, left sayings which 
bear a very close resemblance to the 
sayings of Jesus. Hillel said, ‘‘ Judge 
not thy neighbor till thou art in his 
place.’’ That sounds very much like 
‘‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’’ 
Hillel said, ‘‘ Whoso is eager to make 
great his name shall lose it.’’s “That 
is not far removed from ‘‘ Whoso shall 
exalt himself shall be humbled.’’ 
Hillel said, ‘‘ When reviled, revile not 
again ;’’ that approaches the thought 
in ‘‘ Bless them that curse you.” 
Hillel said, ‘‘ Whatever thou wouldest 
not that man should do tothee, do not 
thou to him. This is the whole 
law, the rest is commentary.’’ ‘That 
is but the other side of ‘ All things 
therefore, whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them, for this is the law 
and the prophets.’”’ This negative 
form of the Golden Rule is found also 
in the teachings of the Chinese Con- 
fucius and the Hindoo Sakya Muni, 
who lived several centuries before 
Jesus. Tobit, one of the books in- 
cluded in the Catholic canon, but 
placed by Protestants among the Old 
Testament Apocrypha, tells us ‘‘ Do 
that to no man which thou hatest,’’ and 
the old Hebrew law book of Leviticus 
anticipates Jesus in the injunction, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’’ But to say that much that 
was best in the teachings of Jesus can 
be found in the teaching of others be- 
fore him, is not to disparage him. | 
do not disparage yonder tree when | 
remind you that there is not an atom 
in trunk or branch or leaf that did not 
exist before in the surrounding water 
and earth and air. It is the tran- 
scendent merit of that tree that it has 
selected from water and earth and air 
those atoms which it could convert 
into the strength of its trunk, the 
grace of its branches, the rich green of 
its leaves. So it is one of the tran- 
scendent merits of Jesus that he se- 
lected out of the best past and contem- 
porary thought those elements of 
moral strength and grace and beauty, 
which made his life and gospel a de- 
light to the eye, an inspiration to the 
soul for all coming time. 


But there were points in which 
Jesus was vastly ahead of the great 
Jewish Rabbi. Hillel, with all his fine 
savings, was the slave of formalism. 
He was interested in such questions 
as this: ‘‘Isit lawful to eat an egg 
laid on the Sabbath day by a hen in- 
tended not to lay eggs but to be eaten 
herself?’’ Both parties to the con- 
troversy were agreed that if she was 
kept for laying, it would be very 
wrong to countenance her violation of 
the Sabbath law by eating an egg 
which she brought forth on that day. 
Hillel answered the other question in 
the negative too. Since, he argued, 
it has come to maturity on the Sab- 
bath, no matter what the hen’s special! 
vocation is, the egg is of unlawful 
origin and may not be eaten. It 
should not be touched or so mu¢h as 
looked at, lest this make a man wish 
that he might eat it. Jesus would 
have none of these puerilities. He 
boldly declared that the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for it ; that 
the test of one’s religion is not his 
observance of the ceremonies and ‘fes- 
tivals of the church, but in loving his 
neighbor as himself, treating 
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neighbor as he would be treated him- 
self. 


“?Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fasts, nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints ° 
We judge the tree by what it bears.”’ 


Again Hillel was the slave of the 
past, Jesus, the child of the present. 
Hillel worshiped Moses and _ the 
prophets ; Jesus respected Moses and 
the prophets, but he respected still 
more the voice of the truth in his own 
soul, When you and I really catch 
the spirit that was in Jesus, we shall 
respect him ; but we shall respect still 
more the voice of the truth in our souls 
to-day. Thus comes about the para- 
dox. He is most like Jesus who some- 
times differs with him. He is the 
true disciple of Jesus who sometimes 
refuses to follow him. He is most 
full of the spirit of Jesus who prizes 
the truth even more than him. So is 
it throughout our lives. You and I 
are most truly loyal to our friends 
when we are most truly loyal to our- 
selves. If it be not unseemly, may I 
recall a bit of personal experience ? 
Nearly twenty years ago, I came to 
the parting of the ways. To take the 
right hand path meant to follow truth, 
but to turn my back on friends that I 
held most dear. To take the left 
hand path meant to follow triends but 
to turn my back on truth. Led, let 
me gratefully say, by the spirit that 
was in Jesus, I took the right hand 
path. Over and over again during 
that sad summer did I surprise my 
mother in tears because she thought 
that her boy had thrown away Jesus 
and God and Heaven. But though 
the tears kept flowing, I could not 
flinch. To be true to mother meant 
to be like mother, true to truth. 
And now the tears have ceased. And 
mother and I, in our common delight 
over the new found faith can see that 
the separation was only in the seem- 
ing ; that just as we know that we are 
one now, so all along we had been 
one though we knew it not ; one, that 
is, in spirit, and so in most fundamen- 
tal and essential fact. Would you 
honor father, honor the high ideal 
that father honors. Would you re- 
spect the memory of mother, respect 
the devotion to duty which that mem- 
ory enshrines. Would you have the 
spirit that was in Jesus, worship not 
him ; but like him worship the pres- 
ent, the ever living spirit of truth. 


“Bhs Sudy Gable. 


The Auvroraphone: a Romance. B 
Chicago : Chas. H. Kerr & Company, | 


There is perhaps no idea more prevalent 
at the present moment than that the coming 
years are about to fulfill the promise for 
which past years have toiled in vain. The 
world believes with Victor Hugo :—‘‘In the 
twentieth century war will be dead, the 
scaffold will be dead, animosity will be 
dead, royalty will be dead, and dogmas will 
be dead,—but man will live. For all there 
will be but one country—that country the 
whole earth ; for all there will be but one 
hope—that hope the whole heaven.’’ Asa 
consequence of this general conviction, 
many books have come into being, aiming 
under one form or another, and colored by 
each author’s own special conceptions of 
what things are most to be desired, to portray 
this ideal state of society. The large sales 
of such books as ‘‘The Coming Race,”’ 
‘ Looking Backward,’’ ‘‘ Czesar’s Column,’’ 
seem to indicate an unwearied public. And 
now we have another addition to the list, 
called ‘‘The Auroraphone.’’ The author’s 
expedient for developing his ideal is more 
fanciful, more on the Jules Verne order than 
that of most of his predecessors. He finds 
ameans of communicating with the planet 
Saturn, where the new order has prevailed 
for several hundred years. The instrument 
is named the auroraphone, it is operated by 
atmospheric currents; the speakers use the 
Morse alphabet. Thus the Saturnians—who 
Call themselves Creetans, after Creeto, the 
founder of their religion—are able to ex- 
pound the principles underlying their re- 
ligious, social and political institutions. 
Properly speaking, they have no de/ie/s, for 
they have become acquainted with the 
Universe through Certology, a science which 
is to logic as our geometry is to guess-work. 
Certology has revealed to them the one- 
hood of the universe, and thus among their 


Cyrus Cole. 
Price $1. 


_ ¢tighteen millions of people there is perfect 


unanimity as to its origin, purpose and 
destiny. The principal theorems of Certology 
are these : that the universe is limited, and 
that its substance undergoes perpetual 
cycles of evolution and dissolution ; that a 
limited universe must have an absolute 
center, therefore the first duty of intelligent 
beings is to learn the order manifestations of 
this universe—God ; that man is a group of 
particles peculiarly combined, each particle 
being endowed with its portion of the divine 
force, and that since God can not die, 
man must be in the very nature of things 
immortal; that while in each succeeding 
cycle there is a universal exchange of 
the relative positions of the ultimate 
atoms, yet each cycle produces the 
same organisms, the same general results, 
but with a change of personality. ‘In 
course of time I shall have acted as the 
aaagpean of every living organism, shall 
ave experienced every sensation, shed 
every tear, felt every pain, thrilled with 
every joy that the vast universe has known. 
Thus there is not only the brotherhood of 
mankind, but the onehood of all exist- 
ence. The divine spark or ultimate-atom 
personality is no less itself by being incor- 
porated in another organism as its personal- 
ity. In times, as the personality of your 
organism, I shall know and feel all you 
have known and felt; you, your real self, 
your ego, will come to inhabit my organism 
and know and feel all I have known and 
felt. Though so far apart, we are virtually 
one. If one individual or gener- 
ation bears a greater burden than another, 
during one cycle of the universe, yet in 
some future cycle, by the permutation of 
personality, they reap their reward.’’ 

Plainly there would be little chance for 
anthing but love and sympathy in a world 
governed by the certainty that in the 
eternal fitness of things each will come to 
stand in the others place. Slavery, whether 
of race or of labor, ceases when men realize 
that the wrongs growing out of slavery must 
always be repeated, that its wrongs are 
eternal wrongs; intemperance is eradicted 
when the same penalties fall upon both the 
dealer and consumer of liquor, instead of 
persecution of the dealer and pelting of the 
consumer; every advance made, every 
triumph over wrong, every step towards mo- 
rality, is encouraged by the thought that the 
benefit is not only to the individual, but to 
every creature in existence or that ever has 
heen in existence. Such is the happy state 
of the Creetans, marred by occasional fail- 
ures and lapses from their high doctrine of 
the Permutation of Personality. 

‘‘The Auroraphone’’ is somewhat defect- 
ive in literary art, particularly in its early 
chapters. The incidents preceding the 
finding of the auroraphone, are not onl 
trivial in themselves but crudely hecdlied, 
and do, notwithstanding the author’s hope 
in the preface, ‘‘militate against the true 
import ’’ of the philosophy of the book. If 
the reader has patience, or, still better if he 
will practice the ‘‘art of skipping ’’ through 
the first three chapters, he will be repaid 
later by better things. A. B. MC M, 


The Tragic Muse. By Henry James. 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 vols. 


Boston : 


There is an undeniable charm about Mr. 
James’ novels, even to the reader’s most sensi- 
ble of his limitations and seeming affecta- 
tions. We are in the habit of calling Mr. 
James affected, because, being an American, 
has deliberately turned his back on all that 
his own courtry can offer in the field of lit- 
erary art and experiment, to till industrious. 
ly in one springing from a foreign clime and 
an alien form of civilization. The patriot- 
ism of the average American is offended at 
this, and the searcher fer the great Amer- 
ican novel, daily more hypothetical, has 
ceased to look in the direction of the author 
of Roderick Hudson. Mr. James has, how- 
ever, won his own place in literature, which 
he holds with a careless ease, that in itself 
must command admiration. He is the 
extreme type of a highly refined and culti- 
vated diletfanteism, not that marked chiefly 
by external gloss and complacency, but 
deserving the name no less because it is 
always experimental, full of tentative doubts 
and questions, but adding little to real 
knowledge. Yet no writer more abounds 
in profound suggestions and all sorts of 
admirably-hinted wisdom than Mr. James. 
His works end always with an interrogation 
point, he teaches us nothing, but he has this 
supreme merit,—he always widens the 
vision. In the two-volumed tale before us 
the character filling the title-roll is to us 
one of the least interesting in the book, 
while that which attracts attention to the 
last is a small piece of human omniscience, 
hovering fitfully in the background, declaim- 
ing all responsibility for the other actors, 
yet by his individual character and presence 
proving ones of the most potent factors in 
the book. Gabriel Nash describes himself, 
after the unmeaning yet highly evolved dis- 
course in which Mr. James’ characters dis- 
cuss themselves, as one who has ceased to 
belong to the nineteenth century, who has 
abjured allits shallow and fevered ambitions, 
and finds that merely tolive is acareer. He 
has, however, his own ‘‘little system,’ find- 
ing application not only in his general 
habit and theory of life, but in his daily 
manner, with strangers and friends, a system 
based on the idea of ‘“‘being just the same 


to everyone.’’ Furthermore, as he was 
without personal ambition and had no 
social and political axes to grind, he 
was perfectly independent. Figuratively, 
Gabriel Nash is aman who appears always 
with his hands in his pockets, and gives a 
direct and honest answer to every question 
put to him; and as he has no private inter- 
ests to serve, he is in a state of peace, not 
strife, with all the world, and his answers 
are nearly always kind and good natured. 
This portrait of a perfectly sincere man, 
albeit to the standard of the age an idle 
and useless one, is well drawn and allures 
the imagination to dwell on it in memory. 
It exceeds in interest, as has been said, the 
fortunes of the tragic muse—though she 
proves unusually good of her kind—and the 
progressing closed and sundered destinies of 
Nick Dormer and Julia Darrow. Mr. James’ 
last work reveals his faults to be growing 
ones ; his obscurities and seif involvements, 
his hesitancies and circumlocutions, leave 
us wearied and disappointed, but his master- 
ly art in the delineation of certain types of 
a fading regime, as of Madam Carre, is like 
no one’s else. Altogether not much more 
can be said of Mr. James than that he is one 
of the most instructive and suggestive of 
writers and one of the most unsatisfying. 


Dear Daughter Dorothy. By A. G. 
Boston : Robert Brothers. 


This is a book to be classed, for the 
peculiarly pleasing but ae character 
of the little eight-year-old heroine, with 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ and ‘‘ Editha’s 
Burglar.’’ The story is touchingly and enter 
tainingly told, but its purely romantic charac- 
ter is manifest on every page. The work is 
prettily illustrated by the author, and will 
make an acceptable present to many of the 
little ones during the coming holidays. 


The Round Trip. 
Lee & Shepard. 


Plympton. 


By Susie C. Clark. Boston : 

The narrative of an overland journey from 
Boston to the Pacific coast, comprising the 
usual incidents and features of such a trip, 
and told in an easy sprightly fashion, with- 
out, however, developing any new interest 
in the rather worn subjects discussed, or 
revealing any particular need why it should 
have been written, save as a pleasant me- 
mento tothe author and her immediate circle 
of friends. 

Stories of the Civil War, 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Blaisdell is the author of severa) 
other works of mingled instruction and 
entertainment for the young, and has 
here compiled for the juvenile lover of 
tales of heroic deed and enterprise, up- 
ward of forty short stories concerning the 
late war, told with spirit and intelligence. 
The stories are selected from different 
sources, toy 84 told, and designed to arouse 
a desire for further study of the themes of 
historical and patriotic interest with which 
they deal. The book is intended for both 
school and home use. 


By Albert F. Blaidsdell, 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
Unity will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY, CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 


Sidney. By eel gga Deland. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 429. Price $1.25. 


The Inverted Torch. By Edith M. Thomas. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


Bos- 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 94. 


A Son ofIssachar. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.25. 


A Kentucky Colonel. 


New 
loth, 16mo, pp. 293. 


By Opie P. Read. Chicago: 


F. J. Schulte & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 342. Price, 
$1.00, 
The New Birth. By IL. P. Mercer. Chicago: 


Western New Church Union. 
Price 20 cents. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. B 


Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mi 
16mo. Price, $1.50 


Poetical Works, Vols. I and II. James Russell 
Lowell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Cloth, 
12mo. Price $1.50 per vol. 


Paper, 16mo, pp. 106. 


James Russell 
in & Co. Cloth, 


Manual of Religious Instruction, Doctrinal Series, 
No. 3. New York: New Church Board ot Publica- 
tion. Cloth, pp. 288. Price 50 cts. 


Life Songs by a Pilgrim. By Samuel Ingersoll, 
Chicago: W. L,. Tidd & Sons. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 248. 


History of Greeley and the Union Colony. By 
David Boyd, A.M. Greeley Col.: Greeley Tribune 
Press. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 437. 


Education and the Higher Life. 
ing. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
pp. 210. Price $1.00. 


The Epicurean. By Thomas Moore. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 238. Price $1. 


Martha Corey. By Constance Goddard Du Bois. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
314. Price $1.25. 


Savonarola, His Life and Times. By William 


Clark, M.A.,LL.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co, Cloth, 12mo, pp. 352. Price $1.50. 


Henrik Ibsen. Translated from the Norwegian 
by William Morton Payne. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 275. Price $1.50. 


HINA DECORATING. 


Mrs. E.N. H. CONGER 
Lessons from 9g to 12 and 1 to 4. . 
SATURDAYS, at Mrs. Loring’s School, 2535 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 
TUESDAYS, at 473 Orchard Street, Chicago. 


By J. L. Spald, 
Cloth, 16 mo- 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ORDERS. 


| Pension 


PUBLIC. SAFETY 


DEMANDS 


That only honest and reliable medicines 
should be placed upon the market. It can- 
not, therefore, be stated too emphatically, 
nor repeated too often, that all who are in 


need of a genuine Blood- purifier should 
be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. Your life, or that of some one 
hear and dear to you, may depend on the 
use of this well-approved remedy in prefer- 
ence to any other preparation of similar 
hame. It is compounded of Honduras sar- 
saparilla (the variety most rich in curative 
properties), stillingia, mandrake, yellow 
dock, and the iodides. The process of man 
ufacture is original, skilful, serupulously 
clean, and such as to secure the very best 
medicinal qualities of each ingredient. This 
medicine is not. boiled nor heated, and is, 
therefore, not a decoction; but it is a com- 
pound extract, obtained by a method ex- 
clusively our own, of the best and most 
powerful alteratives, tonics, and diuretics 
known to pharmacy. For the last forty 
years, Ayer's 


Sarsaparilla 


has been the standard blood-purifier of the 
world—no other approaching it in popular 
confidence or universal demand. Its form- 
ula is approved by the leading physicians 
and druggists. Being pure and highly con- 
centrated, it is the most economical of any 
possible blood medicine. Every purchaser 
of Sarsaparilla should insist upon having 
this preparation and see that each bottle 
bears the well-known name of 


J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


In every quarter of the globe Ayer’s Sar, 
Saparilla is proved to be the best remedy for 
all diseases of the blood. Lowell druggists 
unite in testifying to the superior excellence 
of this medicine and to its great popularity 
in the city of its manufacture. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. 81, six 85. Worth 5a bottle. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess,”’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford’s"’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious. 


4 Never sold in bulk. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! _ to get 10c. for 5 weeks, or 
25c. for 8 months’ trial of 

WELL! $ £Tue Urion S1Gnau? 


Well, well, well! That is €Jze way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's TEM. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


OLD CLAIMS 


PENSIONS SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 


Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for blank applica 
tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELI, 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 
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Dotes from the ‘Field, 


The Wisconsin Conference.—The forty-fifth 
session of the Wisconsin Conference opened 
at Baraboo, on the evening of Tuesday, Nov. 
11th, with a sermon by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
of Chicago. Wednesday forenoon was given 
to the reports of officers and societies of the 
conference, which testified to the hopeful 
outlook in the missionary fields, and to in- 
creased prosperity in the established 
churches. 

Wednesday afternoon was occupied by an 
address by Rev. W. F. Place, the new pastor 
of- Arcadia Church, upon the interesting 
subject, ‘‘ What I have gained and lost in 
coming to the Liberal Faith,’’ followed by 
L. W. Sprague, of Monroe, upon the “ En- 
thusiasm of Liberalism.’’ After the papers, 
a very interesting and profitable discussion 
was participated in by most of the ministers 
present. 

In the evening the Conference listened to 
a sermon by Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Chicago, 
on “The Church Militant.’’ Thursday 
morning, after a brief business nieeting, the 
Conference listened to a beautiful and in. 
structive paper on ‘‘ Post-office Mission 
Work,’’ by Mrs. Minnie S. Savage. On 
account of the necessary absence of Mrs. 
Moore, who was to speak upon ‘“* Woman’s 
Work in the Church,’’ Mr. Crothers, of St 
Paul, made all happy, and inspired new 
courage by a powerful address, emphasizing 
the need of a permanent spirituality in all 
our work. 

In the afternoon, Rev. C. F. Elliott, of 
Janesville, answered the question, Is the 
influence of the Christian Pulpit Waning? 
Rev. A. N. Somers, of Black River Falls 
spoke on ‘‘Sociology as a Religious Disci- 
pline,’’ and Miss Gertrude B. Magill spoke 
of ‘‘ The Joy of Believing.’’ In the evening 
the closing sermon of the Conference was 
preached on ‘‘Sympathy,’’ by Rev. H. D. 
Maxson, of Menomonie. The final words 
were spoken by the presiding officer, Rev. 
J. H. Crooker. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
current year: President, J. H. Crooker; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. H. D. Maxson, and 
Mrs. W. A. Rusk; Secretary, Rev. Lloyd 
Skinner, Treasurer, R. Jackson; Post-Office 
Mission Secretary, Mrs. Minnie S. Savage. 

The Conference, though not largely at- 
tended by delegates, was interesting and 
profitable. The spirit was harmonious, and 
full of energy for the work in hand. The 
addresses were unusually interesting. 

The Treasurer’s report was most hopeful, 
as it showed a balance of $292.59 cash on 
hand, after the expenses of the year were 
paid. During the year, Baraboo Church has 
risen to self-support and the maintenance 
of a settled pastor. Black River Falls has 
been quickened from the dead by Mr. 
Somers, and Arcadia has found a tiew pastor, 
besides several new movements in the mis- 
sionary quarters. The force of ministers of 
the state, has received valuable additions 
during the year, in the voices and hearts of 
Rev. W. F. Place and Rey. Miss Gertrude 
B. Magill. 

But one criticism has your reporter to 
offer, and that ison the avoidance of a recog- 
nition of the western problem of fellowship, 
which, if it be settled, must be, by a frank ac- 
knowledgment of the situation, and not by 
ignoring it. The Conference does not receive 
full support of some of the state churches, 
because it is claimed for it that it is indiffer- 
ent to the strain. L. W. S. 


How They Do It.—The Unitarian church of 
Rochester, N. Y., recently distributed among 
its people the following slip: 


Unitarian Church, Rochester,N.Y. November 1, r8go. 
I give for the Missionary work of our church, for 
the current year, $ 
OS er Ra ae 
And to be divided thus: 


Si as 6 Ree ae 


9) A See 

Tothe N. Y. State Con- 

Se. o20.k © 8" 

To our P.-O. Mission,. . 

Tf not assigned, the Missionary Committee with the 

bastor will apportion the amount as seems best on the 
whole. 

Name, 


Accompanying this slip was an explana- 
tory circular from the Missionary Committee 
answering briefly several questions and giv- 
ing two or three practical suggestions. We 
give this part of the circular entire in hopes 
that the directness and simplicity of this 
method of dealing with the missionary prob- 
lem may commend itself to others. 


The committee ventures to suggest— 

(1) All give, even to the children. Give think- 
ingly: Give bravely what you can; if ten cents is 
all you have to share for this purpose, give that with 
the spirit of a hundred dollars back of it. 

(2) If youcan give more, or more conveniently, 
by giving part at a time, please indicate that wish on 
the subscription list. 

(3) Indicate to which of the three societics named 
you prefer your money to goto, or how much to 
each. And, in the division, do not forget our own 
Post-Office Mission, which already twice a month 
sends out tracts and papers to those who answer our 
advertisement offe ng such reading matter. Its 
work can be idefinitely increased as money is pro- 
vided for it and helpers volunteer. A church like 
ours might have an outside parish through the land 
as large as its own home-circle. ; 

If you do not assign your contribution, the Com- 
mittee with the pastor will apportion the amount as 
seems best on the whole. 

Our contribution to the State Conference, for 1889- 
1890, was due Sept§ 30; and the A. U. A. and the W. 
U. C. have both sent our minister reminding circu- 
lars, asking for prompt contributions. So please 
fill out the enclosed slip, and within the week return 


it with your money to Miss Clara D Warner, 3 Ox- 
ford Street, Rochester, N. Y.. and oblige 
The Missionary Committee, 
MISS WARNER, CAairman. 
Mrs. M. H. HALLOWELL, 
Mrs. W N. CLARK, 7.0. M. Sec'y. 


So. Kirtland, Ohio.—There comes to us the 
story of a Sunday-school, in a thinly popu- 
lated district of Ohio, which has the ring of 
true courage and cousecration. It dates its 
rise from a service held in ‘‘the district 
schoolhouse’’ two and a half years ago by a 
Methodist minister, who asked if anybody 
present would like a Sunday-school started 
and would “‘stand by it.’’ Twowomen vol- 
unteered. The school was started. They 
had willing hands and earnest hearts, but 
‘not a penny to begin with.’’ But woman’s 
wit and energy solved the problem. ‘“Two 
or three little entertainments’’ and the busy 
fingers of an ‘‘Aid Society,’’ formed on the 
spot, stocked the school with books and les- 
son leaves and the enterprise was on its feet. 
How it has striven and lived, and the stuff it 
is made of, may best be told in the words of 
our correspondent herself. ‘‘The superin- 
tendent walks more than half a mile and 
opens the schoolhouse; in winter, makes the 
fire, often carrying a bundle of kindlin 
wood and wading undaunted through mat 
or snow. Dear Unitarian friends have fur- 
nished us with sermons, also with UNrtTy 
and the Aegis/er The sermons are many of 
them read on Sabbath mornings before the 
commencement of the Sunday-school exer- 
cises and others are distributed in the neigh- 
borhood. Many thanks are due to kind 
friends who have sent us Sunday-school pa- 
pers which had been left over from their sup- 
ply or saved for us by thoughtful mothers 
after the children had read them, and two 
or three times we have been favored with 
bundles of the little UNrry. The average 
attendance is from fifteen totwenty. The 
superintendent, who by the way is a woman 
and a farmer’s wife and has many pressing 
cares, yet feels it not only a privilege, but 
also aduty to do what she can for the up- 
lifting of these isolated children.”’ 


Boston.—Rev. Edw. E. Hale has accepted 
an invitation to address the Universalist Min- 
isters’ Meeting on ‘“‘Organizing the Home 
Church for Applied Christianity,’’ and Rev. 
Narcisse Cyr (Unitarian) will occupy one of 
their sessions with an essay on ‘‘Student Life 
in Paris.’’ Dr. Hale spoke before the Mon- 
day Club on ‘‘ The Practical Work of the 
Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers.’’ All denominations in New Eng- 
land are acting and joining in the direction 
of week day charities. 

—A new Unitarian Laymen’s Club has just 
been formed in Allston (Boston) its object 
being to aid the regular church work and to 
— more missionary work in the city sub- 
urbs. 

—The Exhibition of ‘“The Angelus’’ and 
of the collection of Russian paintings now in 
this city will be open to the public on Sun- 
day next. 

—An unusual number of new juvenile 
books, many suited for a Sunday-school li- 
brary, are already advertised as to be ready 
for sale in December. 

—The large ‘Mechanics Fair,’’ now open 
here, contains exhibits of handsome speci- 
mens of work from a large number of the ju- 
venile charitable institutions of the city. 

—The Public Schools will begin gradually 
but directly, so far as possibly, to arrange 
for the co-education of the sexes. In the 
towns and the smaller cities of the state this 
plan is already popular. . 


Indianapolis, Ind.—We have received a 
pamphlet of twenty-four pages announcing 
the various activities of Plymouth Church, 
Oscar C. McCullough, minister. The intel- 
lectual life of the church is organized as 
‘Plymouth Institute,’‘ “a school for busy 
people,’’ ‘‘amovement in the interests of 
the extension of education.’’ Classes are 
announced in shorthand, general literature, 
social science, Emerson, a travel class, a 
Browning class, dollar lecture course, class 
for girls and young women in arithmetic, 
reading, etc. Civil Government for the 
study of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 
modern history, classes in physical culture, 
anda class in Dante. The class in social 
science is led by Alexander Johnson, Sec- 
retary of Board of State Charities. Mr. 
Johnson has remodeled his series of lectures 
given two winters ago before the Chicago 
Institute, and will give them this winter be- 
fore the Plymouth Institute. 


Married. On Wednesday, October 22, by 
Rev. Thomas L,. Eliot, D. D., at the Church, 
of Our Father, (First Unitarian) Portland,Or., 
Rev. Napoleon Hoagland, and Miss Julia 
Comley. In four days thereafter, the Uni- 
tarian parish in Olympia, Washington, 
greeted the any and his bride. who had 
thus early after the wedding day, reported 
for duty. Peace be on the new home! 
Success to minister and parish ! 


West Superior, Wis.—A friend writes: 
“The movement for building a Unitarian 
Church is progressing very favorably. 

The subscription has reached about $1,500 
and the trustees have agreed upon the size 
and plan of the church as proposed to them 
by the architects, Young & Young,of Duluth. 
As soon as the plans and specifications can 
be completed, the work of constriction will 
be commenced. The form of the church is 
octagon, forty feet in diameter, and the 


ecture room or church parlor, is to be 20x24. 
It is thought that the lecture room can be 
completed early in December so that it can 
be occupied some time this winter, while 
main audience room can be finished ina 
more satisfactory manner by deferring some 
of the work till next spring by which time 
it is hoped the whole sum required can be 
raised. The trustees are conservative on 
the subject of running in debt. 


Waycross, Ga.—A correspondent writes 
from this distant point ordering tract litera- 
ture to serve as an antidote to the religious 
fanaticism that has broken out around him. 
He desires, if possible, to organize a Unity 
Club at which Unitarian sermons may be 
read regularly. 


The Chicago Institute. 


The third lecture in the Popular Science 
course, will be given Friday, Nov. 21, at 8 
p. m., in Recital HaJl, Auditorium, by Prof. 
Chas. C. Abbott, M.D., of the University of 
Pennslyvania, upon ‘‘Animal Intelligence.”’ | 

On the following Friday Prof. Paul | 
Shorey, Ph. D., of Bryn Mawr College, Pa., | 


will lecture, subject: ‘‘The Evolution of 
Language.’’ 


Patron’s tickets for the re- 
maining eight lectures, $8.00 ; single“Course 
tickets, $5.00 ; single admission, 75 cents. © 


Coughs. 


‘“BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness and Bronchial Affections. 25c a box. 


A Map of the United States. 


A large, handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South Dakota, mounted, suitable for 
office or home use and issued by the BURLINGTON | 
ROUTE, will be furnished responsible parties free | 
on application to the undersigned. 


Playing Cards. 


For 15 cents in postage you can obtain a pack of 
best quality Playing Cards on application to the 
undersigned. P. S. EUSTIS, 

Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C., B. & Q. R.R. 
Chicago, Il. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-headache. 


=a 
MONG THE BRETHREN 


tJosiah Allen’s Wife’s 
_latest and best work. 
‘Y Agent's Greatest 
“Holida Book. 
=2~100,000 copies of 
her other books sold in 
a year. We want to sell 
Saweee that number. before 
es Christmas. You want 
ne 7 ee OL Agency. Sodosev- 
! WY l eral others in 
Wy rs W, -yourtown, “First 
o\ VW “ign Come, first served.” 
Po Meee Send $1.50 and re- 
. ceive a,complete $2.50 
book and outfit, prepaid,and make big money, 
quick, Bishop Newman says, “ the best boox 
et.” 

H. J. SMITH & CO., Sole Agents for U. S. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Kansas City and Oakland. 
We are Headquarters fo: Juveniles. 
Popular prices, 50c.to $2.50.*BIG TERMS TO AGENTS. 


A WEAR! I undfértake to briefly 
teach any fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and who, 


after instruction, will work industriously, 


= 


how to earn Three Thousand Dollars a 
Year in their own localities, wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation or employment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and ag | 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. 
have already taught and provided with employment a Ww 
number, who are making over $8000 a year each. It's NE 
and SOLID. Full particulars FREE. Address at once, 
EE, C, ALLEN, Box 420, Augusta, Maine, 


WANTED AGENTS for our new HOLIDAY 
BOOKS now ready. 


Combination Prospectus showing three Books, 
mailed on receipt of 75c. If you would reap a har- 
vest COMMENCE AT ONCE. 

Circulars and special terms on application. 


J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., 
914 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HOLIDAY icents SPEGIAL OFFER 
Agents 
The nex t 60 days We wil lgive the best terms ever given 
to agents, to se] | the Mothers Portfolio a handsome illus- 
trated book of 400 pages. Write atonce for circularsand 


terms. Quick sales and large profits. Prepaid, 2.25. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ll. 


— ee —— re 


2 Fine Christmas and New Year Cards, assorted 
in 30 designs, smallest size 3% x 5, largest 4% 
x 6 inches, will be sent for $1.50 express paid. 
E. JAMES & CO., Beverly, New Jersey. 


Go Go Jerusalem! $50 to $900, 


According to route and class. Programmes of Gaze’'s 

Select Winter,.Spring and Summer Tours for 1891, to 

Central Europe, the Riviera, Italy, Egypt, the Nile and 

Palestine now ready. Ocean tickets by all lines: best 

ticketing facilities to all parts of the United States, 

Europe, the Orient and Round the World, 

H. GAZE & SON, 940 Broadway, N. Y. (Estab. 1844). 

Sole Agents for New Nile Steamship Co 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


WEB 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864, "79 and '84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison wit pom Dictionary 
isinvited. G THE BEST. 

G. & C. MEKRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 


Premium Offers. 


A copy of THE WESTERN WoRLD, ILLUSTRAT 
included with each of the following offers, Thi 
pa r is published Ferhat | at Chicago and gives 

nformation of all Government Lands, description 
of every State and Territory with beautiful illustr? 
tions of Industries and magnon Scenery. It wi. 
also give full information and illustrations of 7he 
World 8s, Columbia Exposition to held at Chicago 
in 1893, and a great yariety of valuable informatior 
for the Home and Farm applicable to all sections. 
Index Map of any State or Territory........ 

Dore Art Portfolio, 16 fine Engravings.... 30 
The Every Day Cook Book............. cece 35 
Ladies Guide to Fancy Work ..........s00 35 
Everybody’s Law Book,be your own Lawyer 85 


The Modern Book of Wonders.......seceeee 85 
How to Propigate and Grow Fruit......... 35 
The American Live Stock Manuel........- 35 
Standard American Poultry Book.......... 35 
**The Horse Fair,” a beautiful picture 

20x34 inches, ‘The original cost, 000. . 40 
** The Sportsman’s Pride,” oil chromo 24x80 50) 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator............ . 50) 
The Little Cobbler,mend your own Harness 50 
The * Peerless *”? Letter Scale, 12 0z........ 60 
0 Books in Pamphlet form, by famous au- 

thors, assorted, worth $1.00 each, bound.. 60 
Rubber Stamp with your Name & Address Gv) 


THe WESTERN WoRLD GUIDE AND HAND 
Book of useful information, Maps and 
Histories of all States, Histories of all 


Nations, A perfect Cyclopedia,......... 65 
Magnetic Insoles, any sizagive No. of Shoe 75 
Any $1.00 Paper and WESTERN WORLD... 1 00 


Atlas of Low Cost Houses with 56 plans... 1 (0 
Moody’s Tailor System of Dress Cutting 1 0 
The Mannoth Cyclopedia, 4 Vols, 2176 pages 


620 Illustrations, (well worth $4.00)....... 1 00 
Set Harmonicas, ‘‘Emperorand Conqueror” 1 () 
The Pearl Rug SUMO cnc bikers ou enue scocsco «COO 
Puritan Fountain Pen,,........... oeccccee o in 
Soper’s Guide to Piano or Organ.......... “Same o 
Family Medicine Chest, charges paid...... 1 3 
Charles Dickens’ Complete Works,12 Vols 1 2 
Waverly Novels by Walter Scott, 15 Vols, 1 5 
The Little Beauty Clock ;zood Timekeeper 1 
Beautiful Oil Painting, 34x30 with Frame 1 
Plain Home Talk, Medical Common Sense 1% 
The “Cricket ”’ Scroll Saw..........00. ~~ 8a 
Life-Size Portrait by mail,send . one 2 5 
The “ Anna” Accordeon, (worth $10. oe 8 00 
Solid Silverine Dust Proof Watch........ 8 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary.......... 4 
The “ Climax’ Photograph Outfit......... 5 00 
Cash or Deed Box with Combination Leck 6 
Champion Lawn Mower, 12inches,........ 7 5 


Dinner and Tea Set, 75 pieces, new Pattern. 10 00 
,Sample copy of Paper and 100 page vege! Cat- 
‘logue, with 1000 offers, sent by mail for 10 Cents. 


ress THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


“VASELINE. 


FOu A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all ~~ to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 


carefully packed : 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline .. . . 1octs 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ‘' 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ....... _ 

| One Cake of Vaseline Camphorice...... 10 * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented . . 10 ** 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitel scented as “ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 ° 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name, because you will certain- 
ly receive an tmitation which has little or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


Wn NX mE ee . 
DST Hh Mt py Men 


~ 


BEWARE OF 


. 2 


better profit. 
what you ordered, 


HINOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


fIry a cake in your next house-cleaniMpy 


‘Fhe humble receive advantage. the self 
sufficient suffer loss’ =If you will 


ae a . 
a ‘lal, a wa “ale si AU'G 
| “NGG PU ONO E GX y 
Obey MU Wy eS 1s 
COPYRIGHTS . 7 


it will pay you to use 


(se EE 
Sy, 


IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make & 
Send back such articles, and insist upon having just 
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e She Bane, 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Thought, this is the true triumph of 
the soul. 


Mon.—Light makes whole. 


Tues.—To meditate is to labor. To think is 
to act. 

Wed.—Man lives by affirmation even more 
than he does by bread. 


Thurs.—Contemplation leads to action. 

Fri.— Wisdom is a sacred communion. 

Sat.—Morality is truth in full bloom. 
—Victor Hugo. 


‘Old Nellie.’ 


Once upon atime, o/ many years 
ago, there lived an old, old horse. 
Now this begins like a fairy story but 
it is not, it is all true. 

Nellie was her name, and she be- 
longed to a minister who had a large 
family, and her chief duty was to take 
the family in a comfortable old two- 
seated cartilage, and jog along the 
roads through the mountains, or stand 
and blink and dream while the chil- 
dren jumped in and out to pick flowers, 
pretty leaves, and all the interesting 
things one can find in the country. 

And what an immense horse she 
was, with a great big head and large 
dark eyes, and then she was all black, 
a kind of faded black. They said she 
had been a race horse in her day, and 
perhaps she had, for she looked pass- 
ing wise. When Nellie was not on 
duty she was turned out in a pasture 
to wander about as she pleased. This 
pasture was not covered with beauti- 
ful green grass and clover, but with a 
fine little fuzzy sort of grass growing 
short and close to the ground ; this is 
called Buffalo grass, and is considered 
very nourishing for cattle and horses. 

There were some tall mountains 
close at one end of this pasture form- 
ing a high wall, and then it was fenced 
all the rest of the way with wire ex- 
cept at one end, where it opened into 
a yard or corral; here there was a 
funny old log house, plastered on the 
outside with mud, and with great 
chimneys running up the sides. 

There were some sheds here, besides 
a deep dark well filled with cold, de- 
licious water, and there was a long 
trough which was always empty, as 
no one lived in the houseat that time. 

Now there was no water in the pas- 
ture or anywhere near it, except in 
this old well, and you can imagine 
how very thirsty the horses must have 
been some times. 

Besides Nellie, there were a number 
of Burros (Booros), and a_ pretty 
brown mare and her little colt, some- 
times some cows, all together. 

You can not guess the name of this 
queer country, can you? Well, I will 
you ; it is the land where Burros grow 
—New Mexico. Perhaps some of you 
live there now, and doubtless many of 
you have one of these long-suffering, 
little, long-eared donkeys and know 
them as well as I do. 

Now, besides there being no water 
in the pasture, there was very little 
anywhere around in this country of 
which I speak, and for this reason, as 
any of you know from your geog- 
raphies, it has been included in the 
‘“Great American Desert;’’ so, as a 
matter of course, many people as well 
as cattle, suffered for nice water, and 
as you can well imagine, the old well 
was rather precious. 

Jeanne Clark was a tall young 
woman who used to go every day 
With a little tin pail for water either 
at noon or just before six in the even- 
ing; just the thirsty time for the 
horses, and when they heard the rope 
creaking over the little iron wheel or 
pulley in the top, there was a general 
tush from the pasture; horses, don- 
_ keys, cows, and every living creature 

that had four good legs. Nellie came 
last of all, for her joints were stiff with 
age, but with all the dignity of her 


closely around her and look in her 
face with their great eyes. But she 
soon became accustomed to them and 
would draw three or four pails ata 
time for them, which was of course, 
only a drop in the bucket for so many. 
When Nellie arrived there would be 
a change ; she would walk slowly up 
to the trough, lay back her ears, draw 
up her upper lip and with her great 
head make a clean sweep of the trough, 
scattering the rest to the right and 
left, and she would keep her position 
until every drop was gone, while the 
poor Burros would stand and look so 
wistfully at the water. If they tried 
ever so quietly to steal up and get a 
little, Nellie would make a nip at them 
as much asto say, ‘‘ Wait till your 
betters are served,’’ and they did. 

Jeanne used to be very indignant at 
this, but it was unavailing. She was 
not strong and could not draw as many 
pails of water as she would have 
liked. She tried to frighten Nell away, 
but she stood her granund like a vet- 
eran. Bad manners, you will say, 
and so say I, especially in a minister’s 
horse. But even this was not the 
worst, for one day when Jeanne went 
down with her tin pail, which did not 
hold a bucketful, Nellie was there 
earlier than usual. Jeanne was not 
feeling quite as well that day, so she 
said to Nellie, ‘‘ 1 shall not draw you 
any water to-day, you can have just 
what is left after I fill my pail, and 
that is all.’’ So she proceeded very 
deliberately to pull on the rope, look- 
ing the old horse in the eye, and try- 
ing to steel her heart against her as 
she stood on the other side with her 
head over the curb, watching impa- 
tiently for the bucket to’appear. 

Accordingly, as she had made up 
her mind, when the pail came up, 
Jeanne waved Nellie back, and filled 
her pail from the bucket, turning to 
pour the rest (just half) into the 
trough. 

What do you think Nellie did? 
Well, I blush to say it, but as soon as 
Jeanne’s back was turned, she just 
reached across and popped her old 
nose into that little tin pail and drank 
every drop out of it, squeezing her 
nose down, for the pail just fitted, and 
when she raised her head, she raised 
the pail with it. And what do you 
think Jeanne did? Well, I will leave 
you to guess. 

MILDRED WHEELER. 


Clean as a whistle 
—everything that is cleaned 
with Pearline. It takes away 
all that you want taken, and 
leaves fresh and pure all that 
youwantleft. Itcleans house 
with half the work; it does 

-your washing while you wait. 
Pearline isa harmless powder. 
It is hard to waste it, easy to 
use it, but difficult to do with- 
out it. 


Reware of imitations. 200 TAMES PVT® N.Y, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 


years. Jeanne used at first to be 
frightened, they would gather so 


Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 


Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


\(CoBaking 
2am Powder 


TWsed in Millions of Homes—s4o Years the Standard. 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 


I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
} headin fat. LAY MY HANDS ON ; 
) getting fat_too, For Scott's 
) Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
} and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
| soda NOT ONLY CURED MY Imnecip- 
{ient Consumption sur BUILT | 
) ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES : 


ae. 


=>. 
ball 


wes 
eel 


) AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY. | 
| TAKE If JUST’AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.’ 
| SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, 

) SCOTT'S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 


DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 


Phe unday-Schaol. 


(See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’ y Publications.) 
A STUDY OF RELIGION: FIRST SERIES. 


BEGINNINGS: Zhe Legend and the True 
Story. 


How LANGUAGE GREW. 
(Second Sunday.) 

(B) The modern interpretation of the 
Babel story. Was there one language origi- 
nally? Make a chart of the Aryan and 
Semitic streams. Words as fossil or con- 
densed history. The scientific prophecy in 
the Pentecost story. Willthere be a common 
language? What of Volapuk? 

Recall the significance of the Babel story 
which we had in our last lesson. The old 
myth makers saw that the existence of so 
many different languages in the world isa 
source not only of great inconvenience but 
also of weakness. In union there is strength. 
But we can not be really united, we can 
not work together successfully, unless we 
can understand one another, unless, that is, 
we have a common speech. So far they 
were certainly right. They concluded that 
there was a time when the whole human race 
spoke the same tongue and that they must 
have committed some sin for which God 
punished them by making it impossible for 
them to understand one another any longer. 
And thus the different languages arose. 
Were the myth makers rightinthis? Cer- 
tainly not in supposing that there ever was a 
time when God specifically caused a confu- 
sion of tongues like that related in the Babel 
story. Probably not in supposing that there 
ever wasatime when all men spoke the 
same language. We are not sure that all 
men sprang from the same ancestors ; that 
the forefathers of allthe different races ever 
lived together in the same country. And if 
they did, their language up tothe time when 
they began to separate must have been very 
primitive. They could have had only a few 
words. The language of uncivilized men 
consists largely of signs and gestures. There 
are rude tribes now that depend so much 
upon these means of communication that 
they can not understand one another in the 
dark. Have you ever seen déaf mutes talk- 
ing with one another? Our ancestors talked 
in somewhat the same way, only a great deal 
more rudely and with a great many fewer 
words. For educated deaf mutes use as 
many words and express themselves about 
as accurately as the rest of us. Watch the 
lower animals as they are talking to one 
another, or a dog when he is trying to tell his 
master something, and you will get a very 
good hint as to the origin of human speech. 
Atter gestures, in tbe evolution of language, 
came ejaculations and imitative sounds. We 
use now a at many words that clearly 
originated in this way. The word “pad,” 
for instance, may have been an imitation of 
the sound made by the foot in walking. 
Pronounce it and see if you can recognize 
any resemblance. Can you think of any 
other words that may have originated in this 
way? There is a large class of words which 
sound like the thing described. 

For example, bees ‘‘buzz,”? and burning 
thorns ‘“‘crackle.’’ The names of a great 
many animals are an imitation of the 
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of the class bring in a list of such names. 
And there are still other words in the origin 
of which sound figures a little differently. 
Have you ever noticed the first sounds which 
the little baby makes? One of the first be- 
cause one of the easiest is ‘‘ mam-mam- 
mam-mam-mam.’’ ‘‘A turn-a-bout is fair 
play.’’ His ‘“‘mamma’’ names him and he 
pays her back by giving her a name. Do 
you see? Sometimes he fails to vocalize the 
first part of his syllables. He substitues a 
little explosive aspiraie instead. And so 
ia pr gl gets a name too. All of these 
words in which the sound is directly con- 
nected with the sense are called ‘‘ onomato- 
poetic.”” Now put on your thinking cap. 
Does the resemblance of onomatopoetic 
words in different languages prove ;that 
those languages had a common origin? 

But there are other corresponding words 
in different languages that have a very strik- 
ing resemblance to one another. By the 
study of these words philologists have made 
it very certain not that all languages had a 
common origin, but that there are groups of 
languages which had a common origin. The 
most interesting groups to us and the ones 
best understood are the Semitic and the 
Aryan. The latter is also called Indo-Ger- 
manic or better still, Indo-European, because 
it includes the language of the Hindoos and 
almost all the languages of Europe. Classify 
as many languages as you can under these 
two groups. 

We had something in our fifth lesson 
about fossils. They tell us the history of 
physical life in past ages. So many words 
are fossils that have condensed for us bits 
from the social history of the human race. 
Illustrate this statement by such words as 
integrity, prudent, journey, etc. 

For the Younger Pupils.—Begin by having 
the children name the different languages 
that they know anything about, German, 
Norwegian, etc. Point out the resemblances 
in common words like those for father and 
mother. Raise the question whether years 
ago the forefathers of the Germans and the 
English spoke the same language. Review 
the Babel explanation of the way in which 
they came to speak different languages. 
Then tell them something of the way in 
which languages have really grown. It will 
be easy to interest them in the history of 
words if you take familiar illustrations like 
those mentioned above. 

For Older Classes and Teachers’ Meetings.— 
Does the common origin of two languages 

rove the common origin of the races speak- 
ing them? (See Fiske’s ‘‘ Excursions of an 
Evolutionist,’’? Chap. III.) If as a matter of 
history language has been an unconscious 
and spontaneous growth, can its further de- 
velopment be consciously and deliberately 
directed? Bearings of this thought on the 
possibility of introducing an artificial lan- 
guage like Volapiik or making English 
orthography phonetic as spelling reformers 
propose. Possibility of making English the 
coming universal language. Relation of 
Spelling Reform to this dream. 

For Preparation.—See Keary’s ‘‘ Dawn of 
History,’ Chaps. iti. to v.; Trench’s 

* Study of Words ;” Peschel’s “ Races of 
Man,” Chap. on “‘ Linguistic Characters ;”” 
Fiske, as above, Chaps. tii. to v.; Clodd’s 


sounds which they make. Let each member 


‘* Story of Creation,” Chap. xt., Sec. 3. 
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